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“AXE-AND-SHOVEL” CONGRESS 

“We forget,” wrote Alexander Hamilton in Federal- 
ist paper No. 22, “how much good may be prevented 
and how much ill may be produced by the power of 
hindering the doing [of] what may be necessary.” 

Instead of taking necessary legislative action to “pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare” 
on a wide front, the present Congress has spent its 
time slashing defense and foreign-aid proposals and 
unearthing all sorts of information about various per- 
sonalities and events. Much of this information has 
been interesting, some of it even important, in a po- 
litical and historical way. Legislatively, it has been 
jejune. For these reasons this Congress deserves to be 
labeled the “axe-and-shovel” Congress. 

The most recent axe-work was that of the House on 
the Administration’s $7.9-billion foreign-aid bill. After 
committees on both sides of the big dome had lopped 
off a billion without raising too widespread alarm, the 
House itself, on May 28, chopped off another $726 
million. All this came off the “defense support” (for- 
merly “economic aid”) side of the animal. The House 
is supposed to include 231 Democrats and 201 Repub- 
licans. When this extra slash was made, however, 
only 188 Democrats and 170 Republicans voted. They 
split as follows: for the slash, 160 Republicans and 61 
Democrats; against it, 10 Republicans and only 127 
Democrats. 

Defense-support aid to Europe was reduced by $615 
million, over and above the previous 10 per cent 
House cut, by the adoption of the first amendment 
offered by Rep. John M. Vorys (R., Ohio). By his 
second amendment, similar funds for Asia and the 
Pacific area were lessened from $408 to $296 million. 
These two additional axings have deeply alarmed de- 
fense authorities. On May 28 the Senate, 41-33, repelled 
the so-called Taft forces by restoring $500 million and 
approving a $6.7-billion aid measure. 

The Senate, however, has not been doing itself much 
credit either. On May 21 opponents of the McCarran 
immigration bill were defeated, 51-27, in their rear- 
guard action to amend that bill. Besides Mr. McCarran, 
only one Senator rose to defend his bill. The next day, 
by a voice vote, a handful of about a dozen Senators 
passed the highly controversial McCarran bill. 

Several observations are in order. First, “party gov- 
ernment” has completely collapsed in Congress. By 
joining forces with them, Southern Democrats have 
put Republicans in control. Secondly, quite a few 
leading Senators—notably Taft, Kefauver, Kerr and 
Russell—have been out politicking far from Washing- 
ton. Others have been attending State party meetings. 
Absenteeism in both chambers has been high. 

Worst of all, as of May 26, no “must” bill had been 
passed. All told, Congress had seen through only 
seven major measures. “Little” items like adequate 
flood-control legislation have been given a big “miss.” 
Meanwhile, Congress must launch an investigation 
into radio, TV and the movies. Can’t this wait until 


fall? 





CURRENT 
COMMENT 











Half-hearted vote for controls 

To say only that the Defense Production bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on May 21 is better than no bill at all would be 
manifestly unfair. It does extend for a year authority 
to allocate scarce materials, to control credit and 
rents and to continue the procurement and stockpil- 
ing programs. It also deletes the “cheese” amendment, 
severely limiting dairy imports, which a farm lobby 
inserted into the 1952 bill. Finally, on the credit side, 
the bill extends wage and price controls for another 
eight months. On the other hand, the Senate com- 
mittee retained all the debilitating features in the 
present law, including the Capehart and Herlong 
amendments and the ban on slaughtering quotas. In 
addition, it dealt labor two body blows scarcely cal- 
culated to foster union cooperation with the defense 
program. The committee first limited the application 
to defense jobs of the Walsh-Healey Act, under which 
employers working on Government contracts are 
obliged to pay wages deemed fair by the Labor De- 
partment. Then it voted to strip the Wage Stabilization 
Board of all jurisdiction over labor disputes. Under the 
Senate bill, the Board’s sole function would be to 
establish wage stabilization policies. It could make 
no recommendations on all the other issues which 
arise between labor and management. The other big 
change made in WSB—depriving labor and manage- 
ment of the representation which they now have—is 
a jab at both unions and employers. Theoretically, a 
case can be made out for an all-public board. But 
to vote such a drastic change now may endanger both 
wage stabilization and industrial peace. Taken as a 
whole, the bill is inadequate insurance against another 
inflationary spurt. It’s a compromise between the de- 
sire of many in Congress to end controls and their 
fear of the consequences if they do. 


Emergency legislation for immigrants 

The ultimate in irony occurred in Washington May 
22 on the immigration front. The Senate passed the 
discriminatory McCarran omnibus immigration bill 
(S. 2550) and sent it to conference with the House, 
which had previously passed the almost identical 
Walter bill (H. R. 5678). In both bills the annual 
Italian quota is under 6,000, while the British quota 
is about 65,000. Both sponsors fought off efforts to 
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increase the Italian quota. They left no doubt that 
they believed that Italians and other southern Euro- 
peans make undesirable citizens. The irony arose 
from the fact that on the same May 22 Rep. Walter, as 
chairman of the Judiciary subcommittee on immigra- 
tion, opened hearings on the Celler bill (H. R. 7376) 
which would give, over a period of three years, non- 
quota visas to 117,000 Italian nationals, 117,000 ethnic 
Germans, 22,500 Greek and 22,500 Dutch nationals, 
and 21,000 refugees from areas now under Com- 
munist domination. Much as we desire the passage 
of this measure (AM. 4/19, p. 63), we find it hard 
to entertain any hope that the humanitarian argu- 
ments which failed to obtain the liberalization of the 
omnibus bills will shake the anti-Italian prejudices 
which inspired them. Neither Mr. Walter nor Mr. 
McCarran (when his subcommittee holds hearings 
on the Hendrickson companion bill (S. 3109) some- 
time after June 9) can be expected to repudiate their 
anti-Italianism so suddenly. Those who encouraged 
it by supporting their omnibus bills and now ask 
them to reverse themselves are exhibiting political 
naiveté to a considerable degree. If President Truman 
vetoes the McCarran-Walter Bill (which is highly 
probable and just as desirable) it is even less likely 
that its sponsors will support his emergency plan. 


Bricker resolution hearings 

We are happy to report that the plan of Senators 
Bricker and McCarran to hold down to a day or two 
the hearings on Senate Resolution 130, designed to 
curtail the Executive powers on treaties and agree- 
ments (Am. 5/31, p. 246) has come a cropper. A 
hundred citizens organizations supporting the UN, 
against which the resolution is primarily directed, were 
alerted in time to demand extended hearings. Sev- 
eral of the Republican “internationalists” who un- 
accountably sponsored the resolution (Am. 4/5, p. 6) 
have given private assurances that they will insist on 
fairness to the opposition. President Truman, who 
did not seem to take the resolution seriously when 
it was introduced on February 7, finally reacted on 
May 23 with a directive to all executive branches. 
He disclosed the amazing fact that no one in the 
Executive Department had been invited to testify. 
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Hence, he ordered all heads of departments and 
agencies to ask for a hearing. The importance of 
the issues raised, he declared, “cannot be overesti- 
mated” and action on the proposed resolution “should 
not be taken without the fullest consideration and 
debate.” Considering the revolutionary nature of 
this proposal to redistribute the constitutional powers 
of our Government, we suggest that the wire services 
and newspapers ask their Washington correspondents 
why they have ignored the hearings. The amend- 
ment, as the President said, “has a bearing on the 
welfare of every State and every person in our cour- 
try.” They should be given a chance to learn how 
they are involved. 


Papal recognition of the UN 

The first official visit of His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in Washing- 
ton, to the headquarters of the United Nations in New 
York attracted considerable attention. On May 24 the 
official representative of the Holy See signed the new 
UN covenant on the Status of Refugees. He took the 
occasion to make a statement, reported verbatim by 
the NC News Service, in which he declared: 

Their [the refugees’] painful situation creates 
a problem that calls all civilized nations to col- 
laborate effectively to attain that noble and Chris- 
tian goal of procuring a country and a home for 
hundreds of thousands of individuals and fam- 
ilies so that they can build a better future for 
themselves and their children. 

His Excellency then praised the “untiring efforts” 
of the UN and said that through the refugees covenant 
it had “well deserved the trust reposed in it by hu- 
manity.” He concluded with this prayer: 

May God bless and cause to prosper such en- 
deavors, which will hasten the day when men the 
world over will unite themselves in a firm and 
enduring bond of true brotherhood under their 
Heavenly Father. 

It is no secret that the United Nations is the object 
of unrelieved criticism and considerable cynicism, 
even in some Catholic circles. Nationalists keep harp- 
ing on the alleged “failures” and acknowledged limita- 
tions of that body. “Internationalist” is a term which 
is supposed to connote lack of patriotism, reckless 
expenditure of American funds and abdication of 
American “interests.” Perhaps Archbishop Cicognani’s 
words, echoing the Holy See’s teaching in favor of 
international cooperation, will somewhat moderate 
these one-sided views. 


Ridgway clarifies the issues 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway brought the Senate 
Armed Services Committee up to date on the military 
situation in Korea on May 24. Contrary to our edito- 
rial estimate of last week (5/31, p. 245), the General 
stated that “our relative combat potential is perhaps 
not as favorable now as it was last year.” At the same 
time he insisted that we still had the power to inflict 
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offensive. According to Ridgway, whether or not we 


should attempt to end the war by extending it into 


China involved political questions not for the military 
to decide. It would have been “very definitely and 
very positively unwise,” he is reported to have an- 


' swered, in reply to a direct question, to adopt the 


MacArthur strategy a year ago. To bomb Manchurian 
bases now, he added, would probably bring Soviet 
air forces into the war. The General's opinion on our 
ability to cope with such an eventuality was deleted 
from the transcript of the testimony for security 


_ reasons. His testimony goes to prove that there is not 


now and never has been any easy way to end the 


' conflict with Red China, unless by an armistice in 
' Korea. It also poses a serious question concerning the 


comparative strength of Russian and American air 


power which rightly has our Senators worried. Slash- 


tower 
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ing Air Force expenditures, as Congress seems to 
insist on doing, will not redress this imbalance. 


Mr. Chapman on religion in life 

A member of the staff of this Review was one of 34 
members and guests of the Religious Newswriters As- 
sociation who attended the third annual dinner of the 
association in New York on May 24. They heard a 
member of the President’s Cabinet discuss the im- 
portance of religion in today’s world. Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar Chapman remarked that the very ex- 
istence of such an association of professionally trained 
reporters indicated “a subtle but important shift in 
American thinking in recent years.” He recalled the 
time when “church news” was handled largely on a 
hit-or-miss basis, reflecting the assumption that re- 
ligious news was hardly news at all. “We uncon- 
sciously put up an invisible barrier,” he said, “between 
the things of the spirit and the things of the workaday 
world.” Our generation, however, has learned that the 
dreadful forces that have devastated this decade 
“grow out of spiritual shortcomings of people precisely 
like ourselves.” Proof that we have learned this lesson, 
he observed, is found “in the greatly increased atten- 
tion which the press today is giving to religious news,” 
and the fact that the members of the association have 
a vital place in the communications world “as report- 
ers of the mighty intangibles, the things of the spirit.” 
RNA has set up the “James O. Supple Memorial Fund” 
(in honor of the late religion editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, a Loyola University graduate and a con- 
tributor to AMERICA ) in order to improve the standards 
of religious journalism. Secretary Chapman, we are 
happy to report, has perceived the importance of this 
project and of its sponsoring organization. 


After the rail settlement 

On May 23, after twenty-one months of Govern- 
ment operation, the nation’s railroads were returned 
to their owners. To avert a strike by four unions Pres- 
ident Truman had seized them in August, 1950. Now 
that this long dispute has been settled on terms toler- 


able, if not completely satisfactory, to both sides, 
rail labor and management owe it to themselves, and 
to the country, to do some hard thinking. For ap- 
proximately ten years the Railway Labor Act of 1934 
fulfilled the expectations of its sponsors, among whom 
were the railroads and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
themselves. Held up as a model to other industrial 
groups, the Act provided machinery—including media- 
tion and fact-finding—which gave unions and employ- 
ers a means of settling their differences in a reasonable, 
peaceful way. Though the conclusions of the fact- 
finding boards were not binding on either party, both 
sides, in the spirit of the Act, accepted them as a basis 
for settlement. Only when the unions decided that 
they had more to gain by appealing an emergency 
board’s decision to the White House did the Act break 
down. That happened in 1944. Now—after eight years 
of ceaseless recriminations, strikes and threats of 
strikes, Government injunctions and, finally, seizure— 
the bitter lesson should have been learned. It is this: 
either rail labor and management must settle their 
own problems, or the Government will dictate settle- 
ments in the public interest. The end of that road 
ought to be obvious to all concerned. Rail labor and 
management would be wise to consider adding one 
nonlegal step to the Railway Labor Act procedures, 
namely, voluntary but binding arbitration. That seems 
to be the only alternative to compulsory arbitration 
and increasing Government control. 


AFL on racketeers 
In an action unprecedented in its seventy-year his- 


tory, the AFL Executive Council, meeting at Boston on 
May 23, set up a three-man committee to help rid the 
organization of racketeers and criminals. Hitherto the 
Federation has turned aside all charges of harboring 
racketeers by pointing out that under its constitution 
every international affiliate enjoys complete auton- 
omy and is not subject to disciplinary action by the 
Executive Council. Actually, if the council had been 
so minded, it could have found statutory authority for 
its recent action any time during the past twelve 
years. At the 1940 AFL convention in New Orleans 
the delegates approved a report granting the council 
power to use all its influence to force criminal-infested 
affiliates to clean house. Though belated, the action 
taken at Boston is none the less welcome. By designat- 
ing George Meany, David Dubinsky and William Mc- 
Fetridge as members of the committee, the council 
showed that it means business. These men are all 
known enemies of racketeers. So there is reason to 
hope that if the offending unions refuse to oust the 
crooks, the unions themselves will be ousted from the 
AFL. We trust that businessmen and local law-enforce- 
ment agencies will fully cooperate with this AFL 
initiative. 





We shall analyze next week the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of May 26 overruling the New York Court of Ap- 
peals on the banning of the film, The Miracle. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 











On various occasions this observer has commented 
on the strange fashion in which the city of Wash- 
ington is governed. Last week an enterprising re- 
porter on the Sunday Star compiled a list of measures 
now pending in Congress and affecting the District 
—44 in all. If we add a number of minor bills, the total 
of District bills would exceed 100. Several have already 
been passed. 

These measures afford an excellent object lesson 
on the task with which Congress insists on saddling 
itself. They cover about everything an ordinary munici- 
pality deals with in a year. There are the usual supply 
and deficiency appropriations. There are bills regu- 
lating corporations, optometrists, licensed dentists’ 
fees, veterinarians, accountants, pharmacies, nurses’ 
registration fees, minors in stage shows, substitute 
teachers in the schools, pre-marital examinations, 
credit unions, the Boxing Commission, etc. 

The bill that most tickled the risibilities of the 
District has passed the Senate and is now before the 
House. It prohibits sale of rockfish (bass to you) 
weighing more than 15 pounds. 

There are less frivolous measures that affect town 
planning, public transit, the police, the juvenile court, 
the Recorder of Deeds, rent control, public works, 
the hospitals and public welfare. 

Now the point of all this is not that such a wide 
variety of municipal regulations was offered, but 
that these had to be considered by three committees 
in each house of the national legislature, and then 
passed by each house. In the midst of an unprece- 
dented world crisis, it is slightly ridiculous that 
worried and overworked Congressmen should have 
to pass on relative trivialities. It is true, as some 
cynics assert, that when and if they are passed, it 
will be by a mere handful of legislators, since there 
will probably be no quorum calls, and by means of a 
“voice vote,” in which no names are recorded. Some 
important national legislation has been adopted that 
way. Even so, this underlines the irresponsibility of 
a system that affects the lives of more than a million 
people, if we count in the two hundred thousand 
who daily come in here from contiguous Virginia 
and Maryland to work, shop, eat or visit. 

There are measures designed to remedy all this— 
partly. The President’s District Reorganization Plan, 
a palliative, will take effect unless rejected by one or 
other house. A modified home-rule bill passed the 
Senate and is bottled up by Southerners in a House 
subcommittee. Bills for full District voting privileges 
for Federal officers are entangled in a mess of techni- 
calities. A compromise, giving the District a non- 
voting delegate in Congress, is stymied in a House 
subcommittee. WitFrm PARSONS 
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Catholics in the United States, Hawaii and Alaska 
number 29,407,520, according to the 1952 Official 
Catholic Directory, publication of which was an- 
nounced May 29 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay 
St., New York 8, N. Y. This figure represents an 
increase of 772,642 since last year. There are 29,241,- 
580 Catholics in the continental United States. 

® Enrolments in Catholic colleges and universities 
total 204,937—a decrease of 31,699. High-school stu- 
dents numbered 558,490—an increase of 23,479. 
Parochial and private grade school totals are up 
121,116 over last year, to 2,776,857. 


Se ae 


Po REI EMER TERT SHEET: 


p> Two vacant U. S. sees were filled on May 21. 


Most Rev. William E. Cousins, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, was appointed Bishop of Peoria, Ill. Very 


Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Dwyer, rector of the Cathedral | 


of the Madeleine, Salt Lake City, was appointed 


Bishop of Reno. 
p> Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, pastor of St. Joseph’s 


Church, Shreveport, La., received the Louisiana Jaycee 


distinguished service award at the State Jaycee con- 
vention on May 17, as “the outstanding young man 
in Louisiana.” He had been nominated for the honor 
by the Shreveport Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which in 1951 named him “Shreveport’s young man 
of the year.” Fr. Gremillion is very active in a great 
variety of civic and welfare projects. 

®& Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass., held 
its first commencement June 1, graduating 68 stu- 
dents. Its enrollment is 298, including 28 women 
students. Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop of 
Fall River, Mass., presided at the commencement. 
Gov. Paul A. Dever of Massachusetts addressed the 
graduates. Rev. Francis J. Boland, C.S.C., is president. 
p> James J. O'Neill's Catholicism and American Free- 
dom, a scholarly refutation of Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, has been 
chosen as its book for July by the Catholic Book Club 
(Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.). 
Sales of Dr. O’Neill’s book have topped 18,000. 

p> Summer Occasions. Grailville (Loveland, Ohio), 
July 8-Aug. 16: Seminars in Family Service, Chris- 
tian Culture, Mission Apostolate, Apostolate in the 
Orient, Agriculture. Introductory courses in apos- 
tolate, June 17-23 and Aug. 21-27 . . . Mount St. 
Mary’s College (12001 Chalon Rd., Los Angeles 49), 
June 23-July 26: School of Christian Living .. . 
Center for Men of Christ the King (Herman, Pa.): 
Laboratory Weeks in Group Development, June 15-21, 
June 29-July 5, July 13-19, July 27-Aug. 2, Aug. 24-30 
. . » International Federation of Catholic Alumnae: 
19th Triennial Convention, New York, Aug. 19-22. 
Convention Committee, Midston House, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16. C. K. 
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The spirit of Austria 


As he stepped into a plane at Idlewild May 27, after 
over a fortnight’s stay in the United States, Dr. Leopold 
Figl, Austria’s Chancellor, could congratulate him- 
self on having done a man-sized job in shaking Amer- 
ican citizens out of their current apathy towards Aus- 
tria. He assured America’s editors that his country 
would not forget how this Review’s former Editor-in- 
Chief, Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S.J., put new heart 
into Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, Dr. Figl’s predecessor of a 
generation ago. (Dr. Seipel was faced, in 1922, with 
the danger that Austria might go bankrupt, Am. 
7/14/28. ) 

At a meeting in his honor at Hunter College, New 
York City, on the eve of his departure, Dr. Figl, a 
stocky little statesman with a red mustache, keen eyes 
and an infectious smile, made a final plea for the free- 
dom and independence of Austria. 

The Austrian people, said Dr. Figl, “cannot be 
wooed by the incessant drumbeat of Communist 
propaganda” and are “completely fed up with total- 
itarian systems.” As the “easternmost bulwark of the 
free world of democracy,” they are passionately de- 
voted to freedom, “not for themselves alone, but for 
all mankind.” The Austrian spirit, he declared, is 
“the spirit of the Christian who seeks salvation and 
liberation from earthly want, not by the sword but 
by being ever disposed to understanding and concili- 
ation.” 

The words uttered by Dr. Figl in America throw 
light on the statement issued at the closing session 
of 800 Austrian Catholic Action leaders at Mariazell 
May 1-4, where they studied the topics to be discussed 
by the Katholikentag (“Catholic Day”) to be held in 
Vienna next September. For four days Catholic priests 
and lay folk, young and old, men and women in every 
area of social, economic, professional and intellectual 
life, from every diocese, busied themselves in twenty 
study “workshops.” 

They came up at the end with a declaration on “a 
free Church in a free society” which has already had a 
sensational effect in Austria. Der Volksbote, Vienna 
weekly, in its comment on the meeting, says that 
“for the first time in our history have we had some- 
thing like a Catholic parliament.” It was presided over 
by Archbishop Franz Jachym, Coadjutor of Vienna. 
This prelate, it will be remembered, once refused at 
the very last moment, on conscientious grounds, to 
accept consecration to the episcopate. 

Today, after seven years of Nazi rule followed by 
another seven years of Russian occupation and ex- 
ploitation, Austrian Catholics are determined, in the 
words of the statement, that there shall be no return 
to the Church-State relations of past centuries, to the 
“erstwhile alliance between the throne and the altar,” 
to the “days when the Church ‘enjoyed’ the protection 
of some political party.” Such a situation “at that time, 
may have been necessary,” but it “led to the estrange- 
ment of untold thousands from the Church.” 
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The statement was lucidly clear as to the role of the 
Church in Austria today. The Church should be 
. a Church of wide-open doors and wide- 
open arms, a Church prepared to cooperate with 
the State in all questions of common concern, 
such as, primarily, marriage, the family and edu- 
cation; prepared to cooperate with all social strata 
and classes and all sections of opinion, for the 
common good; prepared to cooperate with all 
religious groups and denominations, on the basis 
of a common belief in God, and with all schools 
of thought and all men, whoever they are and 
wherever they may be, who are prepared to fight 
with the Church for true humanism, for the free- 
dom and the dignity of man. 
These words offer a platform suitable not only for the 
Austrian people and Austria’s Catholics, but for Cath- 
olics and freedom-loving people elsewhere, too. They 
are a resounding challenge to U. S. Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike in the face of our common danger. 


Toward a new Europe 


May 26 and 27 may well have been two days that 
changed the face of Europe and gave to the world the 
best guarantee of peace in our atomic age. 

On the first day the Big Three Foreign Ministers 
and West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
signed at Bonn the long and delicately negotiated 
contractual agreement with Germany. Its effect, the 
preamble runs, “is to include the [West German] 
Federal Republic in the community of free nations 
as an equal partner.” This means, in practice, that 
the occupation is ended, that the Allied High and 
Land Commissioners’ offices are abolished, that rela- 
tionships between the four Powers will from now on 
be conducted through ambassadors, and that foreign 
troops stationed in Germany remain for the sole 
purpose of defending the free West. 

Germany is thus granted almost complete sov- 
ereignty. The Big Three still reserve some rights to 
themselves, such as the right to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union over German unification and the status 
of Berlin. These reservations have angered the Ger- 
man Socialists to such an extent that their leader, 
Kurt Schumacher, declared that anyone who favored 
the pact “ceased to be a German.” This attitude is 
a harbinger of the storms the pact will have to 
weather before it is ratified by the German parlia- 
ment. There is the rub: the four governments whose 
Foreign Ministers signed the pact all have yet to 
ratify it. The United States and Britain are expected 
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to do so without any hitch. France’s approval is less 
predictable. In Germany there are certain to be ruc- 
tions, fomented by increased Russian pressure. The 
Kremlin has already thrown a no-man’s land three 
miles deep along the frontiers between East and 
West Germany. 

Nevertheless, the first really crucial step has been 
taken to make the political unity of Europe a living 
reality. On May 27, the military unification of Europe 
got under way. Six nations (France and Western 
Germany as the nucleus, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands) agreed in Paris to create a 
single, united European defense force, wearing a 
common uniform, equipped with standardized arms 
and receiving the same pay. The United States and 
Britain support this defense community with guar- 
antees of aid in case its integrity is threatened. 

Thus a centuries-old dream—many tinged with 
isolationism still think it’s a pipe-dream—begins to 
take on the shape of reality. It’s the dream of a 
Europe united for common defense by a common 
army instead of constantly teetering on the brink of 
war because of hostile national armies. 

This agreement will also have to be ratified by the 
governments concerned. There seems a good chance 
that it will be approved with less trouble than the 
contractual agreement with Germany must surmount. 

These two historic events will undoubtedly plunge 
the free world into a heightened war of nerves. The 
Soviets will step up their propaganda tempo and 
will more fervently woo the Germans to jettison col- 
laboration with the West in favor of unification of 
all Germany. 

But if the West had not run these and even greater 
risks, it would have turned its back on one of the 
most decisive opportunities history has ever offered 
to free men. This is said with full realization that, as 
Bernard M. Baruch testified on May 28, part of our 
“fearful dilemma” is that in pressing for Germany’s 
inclusion in NATO, we have “inevitably quickened all 
the tensions over Germany” and risked war. 

The United States is in a position to speed the 
general ratification of the two pacts. By taking early 
affirmative action, Congress will prove to Europe 
that we are sincere in wishing the Old World true 
unity and consequent peace. 


France and Italy 


If top policy makers in Washington seemed more 
relaxed and confident last week than they have in 
many months, the answer lay only partly in the his- 
toric event which took place on May 27 in Paris. The 
incorporation of West Germany into the Atlantic de- 
fense alliance would be much less reassuring than 
it is if at the same time Italy and France stumbled on 
the hard road to our common security. But reports last 
week from Rome and Paris also eased anxieties. 

In Paris that surprising political phenomenon M. 
Antoine Pinay, small-town businessman and _parlia- 
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mentarian of sorts, drove the French Assembly to ap- 
prove the last step in his program to bolster the franc. 
He sought and won consent to float a loan designed 


to tap private hoards of gold and bank notes and to | 


balance the budget. 

To certain features of the $2-billion loan, there was 
strong opposition. Many deputies disliked the am- 
nesty offered tax evaders as bait to bring their hoarded 
funds out of hiding. The Socialists criticized a provi- 
sion which protects investors against further depreci- 
ation of the franc by guaranteeing repayment in gold. 
To a good many others there was small justification 
for making interest on the bonds tax-free. Neverthe- 
less, M. Pinay’s money bill passed. By May 26 investors 
could walk into any French bank and buy the new 
bonds with cash—and no questions asked. 

All this happened because a majority of the Assem- 
bly finally realized that the thrift-conscious French 
people wanted M. Pinay to have a fair chance. The 
elections for the Council of the Republic on May 18 
furnished the last evidence the politicians needed. 
M. Pinay’s Independents emerged with more votes 
than any other party. Though the members of the 
Council are elected by municipal councilors, not di- 
rectly by the people, these local officeholders are adept 
at discerning how the popular winds are blowing. 
They sensed that the majority of Frenchmen want to 
save the franc, even at the price of a slight swing to 
the Right. Now France seems assured of a stable gov- 
ernment until autumn—perhaps longer, if M. Pinay’s 
loan and other anti-inflationary measures prove suc- 
cessful. 

Also heartening, though less so, was the news 
from Italy where on May 25 Premier de Gasperi’s 
center coalition took the lead in balloting for mayors 
and municipal councils in 300 cities and 2,100 towns 
in Central and Southern Italy. The issue had been 
in doubt because many anti-Communists, no longer 
fearful of the Red threat, deserted the center coalition 
and went over to the Monarchists and the neo-Fascist 
Italian Social Movement (MSI). Observers feared 
that this split in the democratic forces might allow 
the Communist-Left-wing Socialist coalition to win 
a smashing victory. 

Incomplete returns show the Christian Democrats 
and their allies running ahead of the MSI and Com- 
munist coalitions in the number of mayors elected 
and councils won, including the city of Rome. That 
is reassuring. Nevertheless the surprising showing 
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of the MSI, which captured Naples and Bari, as well | 


as the persisting strength of the Communists, sug- 
gests that Premier de Gasperi may experience diffi- 
culties in maintaining his control after the 1953 
general election. In the popular vote his Christian 


Democrats fell behind their 1948 showing, while the | 


Communists and MSI gained. Though this raises fears 
for the future, the present prospect is that Signor de 
Gasperi will continue to govern firmly and give his 
whole-hearted support to NATO and the cause of 
European unity. 
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Union shop snarls 
the steel dispute 


Benjamin L. Masse 








ly THE STEEL DISPUTE the union shop is an 
issue in two distinct and completely different ways. 
There is first of all the question of the rightness or 
wrongness of the industry’s refusal, as a matter of 
principle, to grant the union shop. Secondly, there 
is the question of the rightness or wrongness of the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s recommendation that the 
parties to the dispute negotiate some form of union 
shop. Certain experts on labor-management relations 
contend, for example, that the industry is wrong in its 
refusal to grant a union shop, but that WSB was 
equally wrong in recommending it. 

The way things look from this corner, the first ques- 
tion is the easier of the two and is, for the ultimate 
resolution of the steel controversy, by far the more 
important one. This writer is firmly persuaded that 
the industry’s position on the union shop is inde- 
fensible. He is not so certain that in recommending 
that the parties negotiate one or the other type of 
union shop WSB committed an impropriety. 


1. THe Union SHop 


In opposing the union shop “on principle,” the 
industry means by principle “a rule of right action.” 
It cannot assent to a union shop, because to do so 
would be to act wrongly, against its conscience, con- 
trary to its firmly held convictions. In his address to 
the country on the night of April 6, Benjamin F. 
Fairless, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation, explained 
the industry’s stand in this way: 

Well, for my part, I can see no difference in 
principle between the yellow-dog contract of 
thirty years ago and the union-shop contract of 


today. Both are repugnant to our American con- 
cept of liberty and our national sense of fair play. 


And he added: 


I do not believe in monopoly in any form— 
whether it be monopoly by business, by labor or 
by government. 

Let us examine these remarkable statements of prin- 
ciple, measuring them by the two criteria of sound 
morality and “Americanism.” 

Is the union shop repugnant to the American concept 
of liberty and sense of fair play? 

As it exists under our laws, the union shop is a 
form of industrial organization in which the worker, 
to hold a job, must pay dues and initiation fees to the 
union which a majority of the employes have freely 
designated as their collective bargaining representa- 
tive. To the extent that employes who have not freely 
joined the union are compelled to do so, the union 


Fr. Masse, S.J., AMERICA’S economics and industrial- 
relations editor, discusses the union shop on which 
steel settlement may hinge. Is it an unfair imposition 
on the worker? Does it create a union monopoly? Is 
it as bad as the old “yellow-dog” contract? These issues 
have all come to the fore in recent weeks and have 
created considerable confusion. 


shop may be said to involve compulsion. It is this 
note of compulsion which the steel industry rejects 
as abhorrent to our concept of freedom and fair play. 

Now it is a fact that throughout our history individ- 
uals and business groups have opposed the union shop 
as un-American. It is also a fact, however, that from 
the very beginning of the country the union shop has 
not only existed, but has been strongly defended as 
fair and democratic by workers generally, and even 
by many employers. 

At the present time the basic national law governing 
labor-management relations—the Taft-Hartley Act— 
which was written under influences unfriendly to trade 
unionism, expressly recognizes the union shop as a 
legitimate American institution. When this law was 
being hammered out in committee, an effort was made 
to outlaw the union shop. The arguments used were 
similar to those now being advanced by the steel 
industry. The most influential member of the commit- 
tee, its chairman, Sen. Robert Taft, successfully op- 
posed this anti-union move. He said in rebuttal that 
the union shop was an institution of long standing in 
this country, and that in many industries and trades 
it had given satisfaction to all concerned. Congress 
agreed with him that the union shop was no un- 
American invasion of the rights of workers. So did 
the President. So have the courts. 

Even more feebly grounded is the industry’s opposi- 
tion to the union shop as a monopoly. There is here 
a lamentable confusion of thought, surprising in men 
who have attained such eminence in American in- 
dustry and who have easy access to the most expensive 
legal talent available. If it is proper at all to use the 
term “monopoly” interchangeably of labor and in- 
dustry, it is obvious even to amateurs in the field that 
whatever monopolistic powers unions have in industry 
they enjoy not so much by virtue of the union shop as 
by virtue of their status as legal bargaining agents for 
the workers. 

What is the nature of the monopoly which a union 
may be said to exercise in industry? Clearly it consists 
in control over the jobs and job opportunities in an 
industry, in control over the wage rates and working 
conditions which prevail therein, in the exclusive 
right to represent the workers in their relationships 
with the employer. Under the Taft-Hartley Act a union 
enjoys all these controls, except job control, simply 
and solely because it has been designated the agent 
of the workers for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
A union so designated has not merely the exclusive 
right, but the duty to represent all the workers in the 
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collective-bargaining unit—whether or not they belong 
to the union. 

To this “monopoly” control exercised by a union 
as the collective-bargaining agent of the employes, 
the union shop adds only a single feature. In the event 
that a worker refuses to tender initiation fees and 
dues, the union has the right to demand that the 
employer fire him. It is sometimes said that the em- 
ploye in a union shop must belong to the union to 
hold his job. Strictly speaking, that is 
not true. He has only to pay the regu- 


How confused Mr. Fairless is about all this can be 
seen from his inept comparison of the union-shop 
contract with the yellow-dog contract. The latter was 
a contract not to join a union which the employer 
forced on the employe as a condition of obtaining 
work. It was an immoral contract since it violated the 
God-given right of workers to associate with their 
fellows for the purpose of collective bargaining. The 
union-shop contract, as we have seen, does no violence 

to any right of the worker. In sharp 
| contrast with the yellow-dog contract, 





lar dues and assessments. So long as 
he does this, the union is powerless to 


it is completely legitimate. If Mr. Fair- 
less and his colleagues cannot see the 








have him discharged. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, of the worker's right to 
seek a job independently of the union. 
The employer is free to hire all the 
nonunion men he desires. Only after 
the worker has obtained the job does 
the union’s limited control over it and 
him begin. 

The steel industry’s stand against 
labor monopoly suggests a serious ques- 
tion about its attitude toward unionism 
which, I am sure, Mr. Fairless never 
intended to raise. Since the monopoly position which 
a union enjoys stems almost entirely from its status as 
exclusive bargaining agent, is the industry, despite Mr. 
Fairless’ disclaimer, secretly opposed to the basic 
rights which unions have under the Taft-Hartley Act? 
In other words, is the industry really in favor of the 
old, discredited “open shop,” in which the union is 
permitted to bargain only for its members? If this 
is the case, the insistence of the United Steelworkers 
of America on the union shop becomes more under- 
standable and more justifiable than ever. The union 
is then fighting for its very existence. 

As regards the morality involved in this controversy, 
none of the churches has ever condemned the union 
shop as a violation of the rights of the individual 
worker. There is no absolute right to any particular 
job. A worker is free to take or not take a particular 
job as he sees fit, but if he does take it, he must accept 
the reasonable conditions attached to it. That is no 
more than a corollary of the social nature of work, 
and, indeed, of the social nature of man. 

Most of the conditions attached to jobs are fixed 
by the employer. Some are set by the state. Still others 
are determined, under the law of the land, by trade 
unions. Where the union shop exists, to force a worker 
to join the union as a condition of continued employ- 
ment is not, strictly speaking, compulsion. It is not 
compulsion, at least in a pejorative sense, to oblige 
a man to discharge a duty. But where the union shop 
prevails, the worker has a duty, in charity if not in 
justice, to join the union. Under the Taft-Hartley 
union shop, this implies no more than the duty of 
contributing his fair share toward the expenses which 
the union incurs in representing and bargaining for 
all the workers. 
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difference, thousands of other employ- 
ers can. That is one reason why, despite 
the mess in steel, this writer refuses 
to become pessimistic about the future 
of labor-management relations in this 
country. 

A decade ago, in the famous dispute 
over the union shop in the coal mines 
owned by the steel companies, I agreed 
with President Roosevelt that the Gov- 
ernment should not impose the union 
shop on an unwilling industry. 

Strictly speaking, in the present steel case, WSB 
is not imposing a union shop. It is only recommending 
one. To many readers the distinction may seem to be 
a distinction without a difference. Nevertheless, there 
is a difference. Admittedly, the recommendations of a 
Government agency does subject private individuals 
and groups to all sorts of pressures which restrict their 
freedom of choice. But these pressures do not destroy 
it, as, indeed, the refusal of the steel industry to accept 
WSB’s union-shop recommendation shows. 


2. GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


Let us disregard any distinction that may exist and 
ask ourselves whether the Government is ever justified 
in imposing a union shop on industry. Ten years ago 
I would have answered unhesitatingly in the nega- 
tive. Today I am not so sure. 

With regard to the union shop there has been a 
big change over the past decade. It is now much more 
common than it was then, so much so that Labor 
Department studies show that 61 per cent of all labor- 
management contracts negotiated in 1950 and 1951 
contain a union-shop clause. Furthermore, the Taft- 
Hartley Act directly recognized the union shop as a 
legitimate form of union security, and even provided 
machinery whereby, under Government supervision, 
the employes could signify in a democratic way 
whether they desired to work under union-shop condi- 
tions. 

Finally, the union shop today is only a shadow of 
what it used to be. It does not give the union an 
absolute control over jobs, as was formerly the case, 
and to this extent vastly reduces the danger of abuses. 
What it amounts to now is substantially no more than 
a stipulation that all employes contribute their fair 
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share toward the financial support of their collective- 
bargaining unit. 

It is not clear that the Government is never justified 
in obliging employes to fulfil their duty to help pay 
the expenses of the union which represents them. Nor 
is it clear that by doing this the Government works 
any injustice on the employer. True, the employer 
has the legal freedom to grant or not grant a union 
shop, but, where the union’s demand is reasonable, 


it is doubtful whether he has the moral choice of re- 
jecting it. 

Consequently I hesitate to condemn WSB for 
recommending a union shop in the steel case, and in 
other cases which have come before it. In so difficult 
a matter, until the moralists have studied the facts 
and reached a conclusion, I prefer to give the Govern- 
ment, which has great responsibility for the general 
welfare, the benefit of the doubt. 





Equal justice 
for rich and poor 





Samuel Rubin 





Ons OF THE MOST DEPLORABLE defects in 
our administration of criminal law is the failure of the 
vast majority of the criminal courts in the United States 
to make provision for adequate defense of persons 
charged with crime who cannot afford to engage legal 
counsel. A considerable number of cases is on record 
in which persons accused of crimes have been unjustly 
sentenced to prison. Such miscarriages of justice would 
have been most unlikely under the so-called public- 
defender system. 

What is a public defender, what are his duties, and 
in what way is he indispensable to the proper adminis- 
tration of justice? The public defender is an official 
authorized by State or local authority—or by congres- 
sional enactment, in the case of the Federal courts— 
whose function it is, after careful investigation of all 
the facts of a case, to present them in court fully and 
impartially. Contrary to popular misconception, his 
duty is not to seek the acquittal of defendants. His pur- 
pose is simply to make sure that the accused is given 
all his legal rights and is thus assured of a fair and com- 
plete trial. Being on a full-time basis, with no outside 
legal activities to occupy his time, the public defender 
is in an ideal position to study every aspect of a given 
case. His findings, set forth accurately and impartially, 
will be of great help in ascertaining the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. As is well known, prosecuting 
attorneys, taken by and large, deem it their duty to 
seek the conviction of an accused person. They make 
no special effort to find extenuating or mitigating cir- 
cumstances. The public defender is not, strictly speak- 
ing, opposed to the prosecuting attorney. His work is 
rather to help the court. 

As we shall see, the public-defender system is no 
longer in the experimental stage. It is working very 
successfully in several U. S. cities. A great many of the 
most brilliant members of the bar and bench have 
advocated it and pointed out its indispensability to the 
proper administration of justice. It is therefore some- 
what surprising that it has not been adopted in all our 


Mr. Rubin, an attorney-at-law in Baltimore, Md., has 
been a practising lawyer for many years. He has 
written and lectured much about his present theme: 
the need for “public defenders” to protect the in- 
terests of defendants who are financially unable to 
retain legal counsel. A number of U. S. communities 
have their public defenders. Mr. Rubin here shows 
why every community should have one. 


criminal courts. The only reason I can think of for this 
is that the vast majority of people do not know the in- 
disputable merits of the system. Unfortunately, even 
most members of the bar are not as well informed 
about it as they should be. There is not the faintest 
doubt in my mind that when the American people be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the system, every 
community will have its public defender. 

Some of our most illustrious citizens have been ar- 
dent proponents of the public-defender system. In 1926 
the late Chief Justice Taft said: 


. Something must be devised by which every- 
one, however lowly and however poor, however 
unable by his sate, Foran to employ a lawyer and 
to pay court costs, shall be furnished the oppor- 
tunity to set the fixed machinery of justice go- 
ing . . . The social changes in our people, the 
transfer from country to urban life, the influx of 
people of foreign birth and the great increase in 
the cost of litigation . . . have, altogether, seriously 
impaired the usefulness of our courts to those who 
need their protection . . . I think we shall have to 
come, and ought to come, to the creation in every 
criminal court of the office of public defender, and 
that he should be paid out of the treasury of the 
county or State. 


In a letter to me dated August 18, 1931 Gov. Earl War- 
ren of California, then prosecuting attorney for Ala- 
meda County (Oakland) and now one of the stanchest 
advocates of the public-defender system, made this 
significant point: 

. the district attorney, in dealing with the de- 
fender, can talk more frankly than in his dealings 
with private attorneys practising law. The reason 
for this is obvious to anyone who knows anything 
about the practice of criminal law in the larger 


cities. This frankness redounds to -the benefit of 
the defendants as a class, and to the public. 


In 1940 Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, then 
U. S. Attorney General, stated in his annual report: 


The Constitution guarantees the right to counsel 
[in criminal cases] . . . It is frequently difficult to 
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protect that right under the present system . . . Yet 
the existence of competent counsel for the proper 
protection of the defendant’s rights is the concern 
of government . . . The subject was given a thor- 
ough study in the Department of Justice, the con- 
clusion being “that the office of public defender 
should be established in the Federal courts. Such 
an office has existed for a number of years in the 
various States. and cities, where it has functioned 
with marked success.” 


The late Justice Frank Murphy, then Attorney General 
of the United States, likewise ad- 
vocated the creation of this office: 
“As is well known, such an official 
has been provided for the State 
courts in a number of communi- 
ties .. . The plan has proved suc- 
cessful . . . I hope that legislation 
on the subject will receive favor- 
able action.” 

From time to time public-de- 
fender bills have been introduced 
in a number of State legislatures. 
Moreover, at least two such bills 
looking to the establishment of the 
system in the Federal courts were 
introduced in a recent session of 
Congress, one by Rep. Emmanuel 
Celler (D., N. Y.) and the other by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.). It would be easy to cite many 
other distinguished lawyers and judges among the 
authorities who see the need of this reform in the 
administration of justice. Their views are significant 
because they come from persons with many years of 
practical experience in the courts. They have observed 
at first-hand the grievous injustices growing out of 
the woefully inadequate operation of the present- 
day legal machinery in too many criminal courts 
throughout the United States. 

Here it is pertinent to mention some cases of gross 
miscarriage of justice. In New Jersey a man named 
Shepherd, who had been employed by a church-fund 
organization, was released from prison as a result of 
a pardon granted by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll. Two 
agencies—the American Bankers Association and the 
Burns International Detective Agency—recommended 
the pardon after a man named Sullivan had confessed 
that he had committed the forgeries for which Shep- 
herd had been three times arrested and twice con- 
victed. Shepherd had been mistaken for Sullivan, a 
notorious forger. Twice the mistaken identification re- 
sulted in Shepherd’s conviction on check-forging 
charges—once in 1935 and again in 1936. The third 
time he was arrested he proved he was in jail when 
the third forgery was committed. 

Bertram M. Campbell, a Wall Street bookkeeper, 
was released from prison in 1945, after being granted 
a full pardon by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. He had been 
wrongfully sentenced to prison on charges of forgery 
and had served 7 years of a 5-10 year term. In Novem- 
ber, 1951 Vance Hardy was released from prison in 
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Detroit, Michigan, after serving 27 years for a murder 
he did not commit. 

Such miscarriages of justice would be much less like- 
ly under a public-defender system. The public de- 
fender is in duty bound to ferret out all the facts of a 
given case, and to investigate every source of informa- 
tion before the case comes to trial. Equipped with a 
competent staff and intent on making a thorough-going 
investigation of all the facts of a case, the public de- 
fender is admirably situated to secure information 
in favor of the accused. 

The concern of the public de- 
fender is only with persons charged 
with crime who cannot, because of 
poverty, engage adequate legal rep- 
resentation. It is his duty to seek 
an acquittal only if the facts of 
the case justify it. On the other 
hand, if a careful examination of 
all the data pertaining to any given 
case establishes the guilt of the 
accused, the public defender’s sole 
duty is to see that the accused gets 
a fair trial, that he gets all the con- 
stitutional rights to which he is 
entitled, that the police do not 
resort to third-degree methods to 
force him to confess and that extenuating circum- 
stances, if any, are brought to light. 

As far back as 1902, Charles Lewis, president of the 
American Prison Association, complained: “With all 
the solemnity and emphasis of which I am capable, I 
utter the profound conviction, after twenty years of 
constant study of our prison population, that more than 
nine-tenths of them ought never to have been confined.” 

The office of public defender has been established, 
and is now working successfully in more than a score 
of communities in the United States. At this writing 
there are public defenders in many counties of Cali- 
fornia, including the cities of Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland (Alameda County) and Sacramento. 
Gov. Earl Warren has been endeavoring to have the 
office established throughout the State. Connecticut 
provides public defenders for each of the eight coun- 
ties of the State, including the cities of Hartford, 
Bridgeport and New Haven. In the latter county there 
are two public defenders, one being exclusively for the 
Waterbury district. Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Oma- 
ha, Columbus (police court only), Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Providence, R. I., and Memphis, Tennessee, have 
also established the office. In Los Angeles, in addition 
to the public defender for the more or less serious 
crimes, a defender operates exclusively in the police 
courts. 

Human life has a sanctity which no maladministra- 
tion of justice should be permitted to violate. Poverty 
should not be a bar to justice. The appointment of pub- 
lic defenders would go a long way toward eliminating 
the gross and grave inequities in the present-day legal 
procedure in most criminal courts of the United States. 
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FEATURE *X” 


Fulton Oursler, author of 
The Greatest Story Ever 
Told and a good friend of 
America, died suddenly 
on May 24 at the age of 
59. Our literary editor pays 
tribute to his “lovable and 
dedicated character.” 








FULTON OURSLER’S recent death jogged the ka- 
leidoscope of my memory, and I recalled . . . 


We had just finished going over every single page of 
the bulky manuscript that was later to be published 
as The Greatest Book Ever Written. Fulton Oursler 
had asked me to read it for him and to be really severe 
in my suggestions and criticism. I had been. I had 
made probably some two hundred annotations in the 
margins of the manuscript, and we had talked about 
them all. Some changes he agreed to; others were dis- 
carded after discussion. Anyway, the job was at last 
finished, and Mr. Oursler was obviously in the mood 
for a little philosophizing. His thought ran along these 
lines: 

“Thanks a lot, Father. That was just what I needed 
—someone to be rather ruthless in criticism. You know, 
there’s one thing I do realize fully, and that is that 
I’m not a literary genius. I do have a facility for story- 
telling, but I have never had any delusion that what 
I write is destined for immortality or would ever win 
me a seat in the French Academy. In fact, I know that 
a lot of people think that my stuff is corny. Perhaps 
it is; I’m inclined to think it really is. So what? If the 
corn will do some good, then I’m willing to be known 
as a corny writer. But there’s one thing I’m not willing 
to be known as, and that’s a man who doesn’t use the 
talents he knows he has, just because he fears that 
critics will say that those talents are richly crowned 
with tassels.” 

Those remarks (which I recall, in substance, some 
three years after the event), brought to my mind 
another occasion when Mr. Oursler had shown a sim- 
ilar humility, a similar freedom from the temptation 
to pout, to sulk when his literary offerings ran afoul 
of the critics. 

He had invited me to the final dress rehearsal of a 
mystery play he had written. The audience was there 
by special invitation and included some of New York's 
top-flight drama critics. The show was called The 
Walking Gentleman, and it proceeded to walk right 
off Broadway and into the deepest oblivion ever to 
swallow up a play. It lasted one performance. 

“How did you feel about it?” I asked Mr. Oursler. 
“Well,” he said wryly, “it cost me $25,000, but I guess 


it wasn’t much good. Oh, well, we'll take a breather 
and try again some time.” Just that—just that humbly. 

The “breather” Fulton Oursler took was, of course, 
a very long and deep breath indeed, for he never wrote 
for the stage again. Or rather, he never wrote for 
Broadway. Instead, he began to write for the vast 
stage of radio (and later, TV), and the drama he wrote 
was on the most tremendous and moving theme a man 
could choose—the theme of God’s love for man as in- 
carnate in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

That theme was embodied in the radio presentations 
of “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” Mr. Oursler did 
not write the scripts of these programs; he wrote the 
fully developed story for each week. That was then 
given to the professional script-writer, who stream- 
lined it for radio. But every week of the year, Mr. 
Oursler did his dramatization of the gospel stories, and 
I believe that the general excellence of the radio pro- 
gram attests both to his facility as a storyteller and 
to his deep love of the life of Christ as told by the 
Evangelists. 

There is no need here to say much about other as- 
pects of his life. They have been well summarized in 
the secular press, and the Catholic press will cover 
them, too. My purpose is to add a few details about 
Fulton Oursler which will shed a little extra light on 
his very lovable and dedicated character. 

For he was dedicated from the first day after his 
conversion in 1944. He carried his faith like a banner, 
without, at the same time, becoming the over-zealous 
convert who immediately starts to convert the rest of 
the world and succeeds in alienating half of it. Fulton 
Oursler kept up his contacts with his non-Catholic 
friends and with an amazingly large number of Prot- 
estant ministers whom he had met in his position as 
Senior Editor of The Reader's Digest with special in- 
terest in religious matters. To them all he showed 
simply and modestly the happiness and joy and sanity 
that had come to him with the faith. He had a special 
devotion to the rosary and was not loath to commend 
its recitation to his non-Catholic friends as a fine sub- 
stitute for visits to the psychiatrist. (He told his beads 
himself for a deeper reason, of course, than to find in 
them a form of mental hygiene. ) 

At his death he was engagea on the third of his 
“The Greatest” books. It was to be called “The Greatest 
Faith Ever Lived,” and was to do for the Acts of the 
Apostles what his two earlier books had done for the 
Old Testament and the Gospels. He remarked to me 
that while the first two books had been implicitly 
Catholic, the projected volume, since it would deal 
with the actual founding of the Church and its early 
life, would have to be and was going to be explicitly 
Catholic—a bold and uncompromising statement that 
Christ founded one and only one Church, the Church 
of the Gospels, of the Acts, of Western civilization, the 
Church of the Popes. He had already thought of going 
to Rome to inspect the recent archeological discoveries 
under St. Peter’s with a view to beginning the new 
book with some reference to the discovery of scien- 
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tific proof that St. Peter had resided in Rome. This is 
but another indication of the painstaking care he spent 
on his work and of his keen sense of gearing modern 
discoveries and methods to the service of God. 

These are but a few of the affectionate memories I 
have of Fulton Oursler over the years since he first 
came to Campion House to begin his instructions un- 
der the late Fr. William J. McGarry, S.J. He was much 
shaken by Fr. McGarry’s death on September 23, 1941. 
Shortly after, however, he asked me to take up where 
Fr. McGarry had stopped. The simplicity and really 


eager lovingness with which he embraced the “Good 
News” of Our Lord were a splendid earnest that not 
only his intellect and will, but his imagination and 
heart as well, were going to be devoted to Him who 
lived the greatest life ever lived. 

Fulton Oursler died on Saturday, May 24, 1952, at 
the age of fifty-nine. Whatever be the literary judg- 
ment on his talents, they had matured humbly, simply, 
without pretension, without delusions of grandeur, in 
God’s service. They had not been hidden away. 

Harrop C. Garpiner, S.J. 





Pillar of fire 
and cloud 


Sister Julie, O.P. 








Our generation has been enlightened and rejoiced by 
many works of art which reveal God’s providence 
working in and through Judaism: Karl Stern’s Pillar 
of Fire, Raissa Maritain’s autobiographical essays, 
Raphael Simon’s The Glory of thy People, to say noth- 
ing of the work of Franz Werfel, or of the recent books 
which, by reinterpreting the Scriptures, lead us to a 
better understanding of the Old Testament. Such ‘are 
Sophia Kossak’s The Covenant, Rev. Edward F. 
Murphy’s Song of the Cave, Christopher Fry’s The 
First Born, Rev. Alexander Jones’ Unless Some Man 
Show Me, and Dom Hubert van Zellar’s studies in 
the Hebrew prophets. We may add, too, the contribu- 
tions of great Jewish composers, musicians and artists, 
in which oftener than not we may read another The- 
ophany at Sinai, another Pillar of Fire, another Elias, 
another Isaias; for Israel is forever God’s prophet, 
trumpeting Christ. The recently published Walls are 
Crumbling (Devin-Adair), another theophany, does 
not stand alone. It is an instrument in a vast symphony. 

“Even the modern Jew who is so tenuously bound to 
Israel’s past is still of the people who stood at Sinai.” 
That sentence gives expression to one among the 
sheaves of thought left standing golden in the mind 
after reading Walls are Crumbling. But there is such 
a wealth of thought and love, so much of the splendor 
of humanity in this book that no mere statement, 
summary or epitome is adequate. 

The Reverend John M. Oesterreicher summarizes in 
the volume the experience of seven contemporary 
Jewish philosophers whose independent thinking, with 
the grace of God, led them to Christ. The walls of 
ignorance, sectarianism and prejudice are seen to be 
gradually disappearing. Some of the greatest Jewish 
scholars of our time, enabled thus to walk in light, 
have seen that the New Testament is the completion 
and fulfilment of the Old, that the Church is the flower- 
ing of Judaism, that the Mystical Body of Christ is 
the flower of the Root of Jesse. Father Oesterreicher 
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is himself one of these Jewish scholars, a gift of Europe 
to the Church in America, in fact one of Hitler’s un- 
intended envoys to the New World. For Father Oes- 
terreicher, the wall crumbled when, as a university 
student in Vienna, he met Newman’s luminous thought 
in The Development of Christian Doctrine. Since his 
ordination he has devoted himself to the communica- 
tion of his own joy in truth to his Jewish brethren, first 
in Europe, and since 1940 in New York. 

Walls are Crumbling is the fruit of his wide experi- 
ence, his profound scholarship and his significant work 
as a priest-author and lecturer in Vienna, Paris and 
New York. The sub-title, “Seven Jewish Philosophers 
Discover Christ,” denotes the contents in general with- 
out suggesting anything of the human interest and 
charm which invest the narratives of these Pilgrims 
of the Absolute, seekers after truth, whose search led 
them ultimately to Christ. 

What Father Oesterreicher wrote of one of them, 
Adolf Reinach, who taught philosophy at Goettingen 
and was killed in Flanders in 1917—“he is never book- 
ish, always alive to the full scope of reality’—must be 
written of Walls are Crumbling. It might have been a 
book for readers whose primary interest is in academic 
philosophy, or in metaphysical, existential or theolog- 
ical controversy. For what is stated in the Preface is 
true: this book presents a “little republic of philos- 
ophers . . . their work almost a modern Summa.” 

But the treatment is neither academic nor meta- 
physical nor propagandist; it is simply human, on the 
highest level, giving primacy to spirit. We are chal- 
Sister Julie, O.P., teaches in the English Department 


at Rosary College. She is the author of “Do we dare 
try Medieval Plays?” (Am. 7/21/51). 
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lenged to think by minds of the finest caliber, by men 
of the highest integrity, men of our own time—two 
of them suffering catastrophes peculiar to our time, 
deportation and death in a concentration camp— 
united, but without any collective or cooperative effort, 
in their intense desire to know the truth, and ultimately 
made brothers in Christ, though not all of them at- 
tained full membership in the Mystical Body. 

In discussing Reinach’s interest in music, Father 
Oesterreicher writes: 


Christ is the core of all earthly music, because 
He is the divine Word, the Word spoken in si- 
lence, without tone or sound, yet with the roar 
of thunder and the whisper of harps. He is “the 
infinite Hymn that ever resounds in the Father's 
bosom and ever ravishes the Father, the livin 
canticle that rises from the depth of the Divinity.” 
He is the Son in whom the Father is well pleased, 
His Delight, His eternal Melody, the Music that 
fills heaven. 


Each of the seven heard that silent music: for Bergson 
He is “the unsetting Sun who fires the souls of mys- 
tics.” Edmund Husserl rejoiced on his deathbed: 
“What a wonderful day, Good Friday! Yes, Christ has 
forgiven us everything.” “In Him, God’s being, out- 
side of time and beyond the world, unfolds itself in 
time and before the world,” Adolf Reinach declares. 
Max Scheler hails Him as the very truth, the Bringer 
of a new love, the Ransomer of pain. “Dearest Light, 
Thou Two-in-one,” Paul Landsberg greets Him. “Ser- 
vant and Sir, Man and God,” says Max Picard. For 
Edith Stein, He is the “Sovereign Spouse,” “the Majes- 
tic Lover.” In a way, the book dramatizes the Advent 
Antiphon, “O Rex Gentium”: “O King of the Peoples, 
and the Desire thereof, O Cornerstone who makest of 
both peoples one, come and save man whom thou 
didst fashion from clay.” 

The author of Walls are Crumbling has not written 
as a philosopher; he writes as a priest, a humanist, a 
brother. These three notes resounding through every 
page make a wonderful harmony. Perhaps no one has 
a greater capacity for the priestliness of Christ than 
one of His brothers-in-the-flesh, the Jewish convert- 
priest. The noble lives of seven European Jews who 
found the truth of Christ are summarized by one who 
is enchanted with the wonder of grace, the excellence 
of humanity, the beauty of Israel, the nobility of 
thought, the lovableness of Christ. And the enchant- 
ment is communicated to the reader the more easily 
because Father Oesterreicher is also a humanist, a 
lover of the arts, capable of writing with compelling 
beauty of music and poetry, of art and nature, mani- 
festing a wide acquaintance with literature, new and 
old. There are quotations from T. S. Eliot, Edith Sit- 
well, Browning, Donne, Dryden, Patmore, Thompson, 
Hopkins, Péguy and others; there are commentaries 
on Graham Greene, on Thomas Mann, on Beethoven 
and Bruckner. 

If part of the delight of this book is in its humanism, 
its main strength lies in its humanity. It is a brother 


who tells us the seven stories of men of our time, 
several of whom he has known personally. It is a 
brother’s compassion which enables us to understand 
the anomaly of Bergson, who said: “All the good that 
has been done in the world since Christ and all the 
good that will be done . . . has been done and will be 
wrought through Christianity.” Yet he did not enter 
the Church for fear he might harm more than help 
“men of good will,” incomprehensibly failing to recog- 
nize his obligation to receive baptism. Perhaps Father 
Oesterreicher’s is the most penetrating study of Berg- 
son which has appeared in English. 

And it is a brother’s compassion which reveals the 
failure of Max Scheler, who had a marked influence 
on several of the greatest Catholic writers of our 
generation: Dietrich von Hildebrand, Karl Adam, 
Romano Guardini, Peter Wust. Scheler, who taught 
at Cologne from 1919 to 1928, had been baptized at the 
age of fourteen, had lapsed in his university days be- 
cause of a civil marriage, had returned to the Church 
in middle age, only to relapse and to die suddenly 
without retracting his denial of the truth he had once 
proclaimed with such persuasive authority. 

The story of this greatly gifted Jew whose work is, 
in spite of his own failure, a luminous signpost to the 
Church, is recounted with a discriminating charity and 
a tender grace. “Max Scheler’s judgment,” writes Fa- 
ther Oesterreicher, “like every man’s, is in the hands 
of God and what it is we do not know, but this we 
know: though in his last years he denied his former 
thoughts, they remain what they were, for truth is 
always greater than the man who holds it.” 

It is the humanity of the book which gives it a quite 
unexpected variety. Except Max Picard, the only one 
of the seven still living, all of the subjects treated were 
professional philosophers; yet there is a striking varia- 
tion in character and personality, in nationality and 
culture, and even in responsiveness to truth. Five are 
German Jews, only one, Edith Stein, of Orthodox 
Judaism. Husserl and Reinach were baptized Luther- 
ans. Paul Landsberg, baptized in infancy as a Prot- 
estant, found his greatest inspiration in the medieval 
synthesis. He was preparing for entry into the Cath- 
olic Church on his release from the concentration 
camp, where he died in 1944, exhausted by his suffer- 
ings. Max Picard, who is Swiss, writes like a poet and 
lives in patriarchal simplicity and dignity on Lake 
Lugano. Baptized with his son about fifteen years ago, 
he exclaimed (what we would have expected of Berg- 
son): “I simply had to be where truth was.” 

It is interesting to note that the daughter of Ortho- 
dox Judaism, among these seven, went further than 
the others: after a brilliant career as a teacher, Edith 
Stein, led to the truth by Husserl, Reinach, Scheler 
and St. Teresa, became a Carmelite—and perhaps a 
martyr. She was taken from the Carmel of Echt in 
Holland in 1942 and deported to the East. An article 
in Commonweal, January 25, 1952, signed by Robert 
Barrat, records her death in the gas chambers at Ausch- 
witz, August 10, 1942. 
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Father Oesterreicher has done us a great service. 
His book offers masterly digests of the important works 
of modern philosophers not easily available in English. 
(Two of Picard’s books have been published in En- 
glish, The Human Face—truly a prose poem rever- 
berating the text “Thou hast made him a little less than 
the angels”—and The Flight from God.) All are works 
in which essential truths are reconquered and restated 
for our time. 

The weight of the personal influence of Bergson, 
Husserl, Reinach, Scheler and Landsberg is to be seen 
in the fact that after their deaths, members of their 
immediate families entered the Church. The sister of 
Reinach is a member of the Benedictine community of 
Mont Vierge, Wépion, Belgium, where her reception 
was announced by the Prioress in these words: “To- 
morrow, we shall have the special joy of receiving, as 


a member of our community, a sister of Our Lord ac- 
cording to the flesh.” It is this love of Christ as the 
Jew of Jews, as Israel’s Shepherd, that gives the pecu- 
liar intensity which makes Walls are Crumbling an 
important book. 

A charming story is told of the great Roman rabbi, 
Eugenio Zolli. When he came into the Church, he 
was asked if his conversion were due to the Jesuits. 
His answer was a little parable, embodying a Talmudic 
legend. A harp was hanging over the bed of King 
David. Before dawn a soft wind passed through the 
strings, and of itself the harp intoned a song. And the 
King arose and began a hymn to the Lord. “My poor 
soul was like a harp, suspended over my head. Under 
the sweet touch of Christ’s hand, it sang a wonderful 
song.” That is really the story of seven Jewish philos- 
ophers, told in Walls are Crumbling. 








A menacing book 





IN PLACE OF FEAR 





By Aneurin Bevan. Simon & Shuster. 
213p. $3. 


Whatever importance this book has 
derives mainly from the fact that its 
author, a power in British politics, 
has elected to play at this critical time 
a dangerously wrong-headed role in 
domestic and world affairs. At home 
he is opposing the rearmament pro- 
gram which his own party initiated. 
Abroad he has set his face against 
the marshaling of the forces of the 
free world against the threat from 
Moscow. Since there is some possi- 
bility that “Nye” Bevan may win his 
fight with the present leadership of 
the British Labor party and ride into 
power, Americans cannot afford to 
ignore the program he advances in this 
book. 

Whether the author was constricted 
by the conventions of publishing I do 
not know, but that program does not 
sound nearly so demagogic as do the 
press reports of his speeches. Some of 
the chapters have an undeniable ap- 
peal to anybody who sympathizes 
with the struggle of workers to raise 
their status in modern industrialized 
society, or with the nameless millions 
in Africa and Asia whose living stand- 
ards can scarcely be described. One 
can well agree with Mr. Bevan that 
the Point 4 program is no more than 
a drop in the bucket, and share his 
regret that the rearmament program 
has imposed new sacrifices on Euro- 
pean peoples. His chapter on Britain’s 
experiment with a free health service 
is one which every doctor in this 
country, whether he agrees with it or 
not, might profitably read. 


A self-taught man, Bevan reveals 
the influence of Karl Marx on his 
thinking, though he is no orthodox 
Marxist. The socialism he professes 
admits of great solicitude for the indi- 
vidual, an apprehension over the 
growth of bureaucracy, and would by 
no means do away with all private 
property and enterprise. 

Mr. Bevan would, however, destroy 
capitalism, by which he means an eco- 
nomic system in which the profit mo- 
tive is not subordinated in any way to 
the general welfare. To make sure 
that production is governed not by 
greed but by a system of rational 
priorities, he would have the state own 
enough of industry to be able to set 
the tone of economic society and de- 
termine its character. Consequently, 
he does not believe that the Labor 
party has gone far enough along the 
road of socialization. The firmness of 
Mr. Bevan’s belief in public owner- 
ship is a little surprising in view of 
the disillusionment over nationaliza- 
tion now evident in some circles of the 
Labor party. 

For the rest, Bevan’s socialism is 
exposed to most of the criticism lev- 
eled against most types of socialism 
on the Continent. He has not been 
able to separate the economics of 
socialism from the nineteenth-century 
rationalism and anti-clericalism which 
accompanied its rise. In the pages of 
this book he appears as a rationalist 
and relativist in the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned tradition of the elder Huxley. 
If Whittaker Chambers is right in 
believing, as he avers in Witness, that 
the roots of communism are in na- 
tionalism and liberalism, then we have 
a possible explanation for Bevan’s 
blindness to the threat from Moscow. 
Perhaps no relativist can fully appreci- 
ate what it is that makes communism 
tick. 
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Bevan is absolutely sure that Stalin 
has no plan to send the Red Army 
against Europe, and that, as a conse- 
quence, the world has been led by the 
groundless fears of the United States 
into taking expensive and unnecessary 
precautions. In so doing, Bevan ar- 
gues, we are playing into Stalin’s 
hands. He plans to conquer the world 
by propaganda aimed at the down- 
trodden and dispossessed. Since mili- 
tary expenditures mean a reduction in 
living standards, we are only prepar- 
ing a larger audience for Stalin’s 
lies. 

To tax-weary, inflation-riddled peo- 
ples, this is a very appealing doctrine. 
The trouble with it is that it rests 
solely on Bevan’s reading of Stalin’s 
mind. He does give three or four 
reasons for his cocksure certainty 
about the pacific intentions of Mos- 
cow, but they are so naive that it is a 
waste of space to set them down here. 
Though an anti-Communist and criti- 
cal of the Stalinist regime, Bevan ob- 
viously does not understand the Soviet 
mind. It is also obvious that his 
knowledge of the United States, and 
especially of its economic system, is 
superficial and inexact. A captive of 
the Socialist shibboleths he painfully 
mastered, he cannot, for all his ration- 
alism, break the bars of his ideological 
prison and see contemporary facts as 
they are. 

That is why, when analyzing con- 
temporary Russia, he can write such an 
absurdity as “The picture of the Rus- 
sian worker held down by a ruthless 
dictatorship is false.” And that is why 
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he can continue preaching the dan- 
gerous nonsense that Europe is being 
offered a choice between Russian 
and American intervention and must 
choose neither. The biggest and 
clearest fact of our day Bevan misses 
completely. He does not understand 
that Europe has only one choice, and 
that choice is, as Norman Thomas has 
written, between “freedom and Com- 
munist imperialism.” There are many 
democratic Socialists who see this, 
but Bevan is not one of them. That 
makes him, for all his fine instincts, 
a menace to Britain and the whole 
free world. BENjJAMIN L. MASSE 


A shining book 
THE WEAK AND THE STRONG 








By Julia Savarese. Putnam. 311p. 
$3.50 


Fortunata Dante suffered from hope, 
an aspiration that she would like to 
have abandoned but could not—the 
hope of some day being free from 
poverty and enriched with possessions. 
Her vital spirit could find no palliative 
for this hope, which was not a day- 
dream but the clearly recognized 
object of her strong will. To compro- 
mise with the determination to escape 
from poverty was to her the unfor- 
givable weakness. The poor could not 
afford to be weak. If you could be 
strong while you were poor, then you 
did not have to stay poor. 

That was her creed, dispassionately 
stated to her three frightened children 
while they huddled close to the almost- 
cold stove, after their father’s funeral. 
They heard her condemn their father 
for this one intolerable flaw, that he 
was weak. Not bad, not even blam- 
able, only forgetful of the obligation of 
the poor to be strong. 

Fortunata was not being revenge- 
ful towards her dead husband nor 
thoughtlessly cruel to her children, 
for, despite her bitter rebelliousness, 
she was a kind mother. She simply felt 
that this matter of strength and weak- 
ness was a thing they should under- 
stand. She had no patience with any- 
one who could be satisfied with books 
or music when there was no bread. 
She even had scant tolerance for the 
neat young priest who came with awk- 
ward heart and hands full of charity. 
She doubted that he could understand 
the temptations of the desperately 
needy. But Fortunata was not without 
conscience, and was ashamed for that 
impatience. 

The refreshing thing about this fine 
first novel is that, while realistic, it is 
poles away from the “realistic” school 
of sociological fiction that wallows in 
sordidness. The young author writes 


with perception and compassion and 
with an understanding of the Catholic 
mind and heart. To Joseph Dante, the 
gentle, loving, inarticulate father, de- 
feated in his struggle for bread but 
retaining his sensitivity to beauty and 
his simple capacity for happiness, she 
gives a special glow. He carried a 
pure and thoughtful heart along a 
hard road, sometimes collapsing but 
always rising to try again until finally 
disheartened by “relief” and the cruel 
pressure of a brain tumor. 

Even then, in his last weakness of 
body and spirit, he found strength and 
understanding to redeem one man 
who was worth saving. When he faced 
death, he knew only one kind of 
sorrow for his sins, the sorrow that 
springs from love of God. 

This is a novel rich in symbolism, 
and since it is intended as the first of 
a trilogy about the Dante family, the 
author challenges the alert reader’s 
imagination when she speaks of Joseph 
as “the stone rejected by the builder.” 
By whose means is he to become the 
head of the corner? Hardly through 
his youngest child, the baby Gloria, 
although she would seem to be the 
one most likely to realize her mother’s 
hope of escape. The child of Fortu- 
nata’s greed, she is a demanding and 
selfish youngster, quick to take and 
careful in her giving. The first-born, 
Gabriel, is a timid little girl with 
Joseph’s conscientiousness. She will 
work hard and have some success, but 
settle for second-best. Gino, the one 
most like his father in his talent for 
happiness and escape into beauty, 
Gino the dreamer with the face of 
hope and the power to harness imagi- 
nation to the written word—Gino 
could be the one. 

Or is the dead husband to become 
in some way the head of Fortunata’s 
world, dissolving its bitterness? Miss 
Saverese has plenty of living material 
for another novel. She might borrow 
a word from Gino on which to build 
it, a gift-word, tossed to the boy by 
a fey neighbor. The shining word is 
Shekinah; it reveals, among other 
things, the radiance and glory of God, 
manifested in the storm cloud. 

MARJORIE HOLLIGAN 


From the Editor’s shelf 


Tue Devit’s Apvocate, by Taylor 
Caldwell (Crown. $3.50). This is the 
story of the United States in 1970. 
It has become a totalitarian state. 
God is completely out of the picture; 
mans dignity is entirely disregarded. 
Spying and counter-spying are the 
order of the day. The main character 
is a brilliant young lawyer, a member 
of the Minute Men, an organization 
devoted to the restoration of Ameri- 
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MY HAY AIN'T IN 
By Eddie Doherty 


An ace newspaper reporter and script 
writer sets down some pertinent re- 
flections written when he was facing 
death. They vary widely from reports 
on people who come to his home in 
Combermere, Canada, to learn Cath- 
olic Action, to an account of a mystic 
street sweeper of Chicago. $2.75 


THE IGNATIAN 
WAY TO GOD 
By Alexander Brou, S.J. 


Translated by 
William J. Young, S.J. 


Proving that Ignatian spirituality, 
after four centuries, can still be con- 
sidered modern spirituality, this book 
presents effectively an accurate idea 
of the essence and originality of the 
saint’s teaching. It shows how his 
“Exercises” make religion more so- 
cial and apostolic than ever. $3.75 


THE ROSARY: 
A SOCIAL REMEDY 
By Thomas Schwertner, O.P. 


Revised edition 
by Vincent M. Martin, O.P. 


This book has now been brought up- 
to-date to consider Fatima, new de- 
velopments, and statements of recent 
Popes, to show how important the 
Rosary is as the tool of Our Lady in 
reforming individuals, families, and 
all society. $2.75 


JOSEPH AND JESUS 
By Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


By the author of The Man Nearest 
to Christ, a work that solves many of 
the complex concepts of the father- 
hood of St. Joseph. This is authen- 
tically done through analyzing the 
Gospels, writings of the Fathers of 
the Church, and the documents and 
pronouncements of the Church. $3.50 
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The role of psychiatry 
in Catholic life 








L_Psychiatry— 


Catholicism 


By The Rev. JAMES H. VANDERVELDT, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., and ROBERT P. ODEN- 
WALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 


With a foreword by the Archbishop of 
Washington, D. C., The Most Reverend 
PATRICK A. O’BOYLE 







@ Here is a long-need- 
ed, clear, straightfor- 
ward account of how 
psychiatric principles 
and practice can be 
reconciled with the 
Catholic faith. It clari- 
fies an approved Cath- 
olic position on the 
value of psychiatry as 
a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic agent which 
need not conflict with man’s spiritual life. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism deals with 
every aspect of the historical develop- 
ment and contemporary role of psychi- 
atry. Leading theorists are discussed in 
detail; the much discussed phases of 
depth analysis are explained and evalu- 
ated, and the complete range of psychi- 
atric disorders identified. Here, too, is 
information on sex education and mar- 
riage problems, on the therapeutic value 
of faith and Christian morality in main- 
taining mental health and on the impor- 
tance of cooperation between priest, psy- 
chiatrist and social worker. 


For every Catholic, lay or clerical, Psy- 
chiatry and Catholicism is essential read- 
ing—a sound presentation of the value of 
psychiatry for modern life. 


$6.00 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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can freedom. The plot concerns their 
combined efforts to stage a coup 
d état that brings about the return to 
the Constitution and the true Ameri- 
can way. Catherine D. Gause says that 
although the general effect of the 
book is sometimes ponderous and de- 
pressing, there is finished, forceful 
writing here, clever satire and a genu- 
ine spirit of patriotism. 


Hop Back THe Nicut, by Pat Frank 
(Lippincott. $3), the author of Mr. 
Adam, is a novel based on the retreat 
of the First Marine Division from 
the Changjin Reservoir to the port of 
Hungnam in the winter of 1950. Par- 
ticularly it is the story of Captain 
Sam Mackenzie’s Dog Company of 
126 men, which dwindled to 14 by 
the time it had completed its harrow- 
ing journey. Continuously under fire, 
cut off from their regiment, fighting 
unbearable cold as well as the Com- 
munists, the men develop a quality 
of grit perhaps never before demanded 
of American fighting men. Michael D. 
Reagan found that “the treatment is 
that of a news article with a Hung- 
nam dateline and shows none of the 
deeper, more creative thought and 
analysis of human behavior essential 
to good fiction.” 


“MarseE Henry,” by Isaac F. Marcos- 
son (Dodd, Mead. $4). This is a 
biography of Henry Watterson, the 
editor of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal from 1868 to 1919. The author re- 
veals him as an outspoken Southern 
Democrat of moderate persuasions, 
an intimate of the public figures of 
his day, a political wit and contro- 
versialist. David Host found it to be 
popular, anecdotal biography but 
something less than a_ penetrating, 
living characterization of the man, 
a fact partly accounted for by the 
man’s own lack of stature. 


Lioyp Gerorce, by Thomas Jones 
(Harvard. $5), is presented here as 
an actor playing a role in the four 
epochs of his long life: first as a 
youth rising step by step over adverse 
circumstances; next as a crusader in 
Parliament for Welsh independence; 
then as a Liberal Cabinet member; fi- 
nally, and most important, as a world 
figure, Prime Minister and leader in 
the 1914 war against Germany. His 
driving power, courage, decision, 
cheerfulness, and his relentless pursuit 
of goals to which minor considerations 
and persons were always subordinated, 
made him a natural, if not popular, 
leader. The author, says Robert Wil- 
berforce, is well qualified as biogra- 
pher, having worked for the greater 
part of his life with Lloyd George 
and having the advantage of sharing 
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the Welsh language as a native tongue. 
In spite of this closeness, the book is 
not a panegyric and the picture which 
is presented is not easily forgotten. 





THE WORD 











“Blessed be God the Father and the 
Only-Begotten Son of God and the 
Holy Ghost because He hath shown 
us His mercy” (Offertory prayer for 
Trinity Sunday). 


An unbroken line of penitents ex- 
tended along the sides and rear of 
the large downtown church. From 
noon until ten at night there had 
been no let-up, on that Saturday be- 
fore Trinity Sunday. When the last 
weary priest finally took off his violet 
stole, over two thousand confessions 
had been heard that day. 

Many in those long lines no doubt 
were simply waiting to make their 
weekly or monthly confessions. Others 
probably went a few times a year. 
But the huge numbers could hardly 
be ascribed to an extraordinary devo- 
tion to the Blessed Trinity among 
American Catholics. It was the dead- 
line for making the annual Easter 
duty. Thank God they made it! 

Do we really appreciate the bounti- 
ful mercy of the Blessed Trinity when 
we seek it only in terms of an “Easter 
duty” to be fulfilled? St. Paul would 
answer “yes” to that question, if you 
understood “Easter duty” in the way 
he did. He explains his understanding 
of the paschal obligation in the third 
chapter to the Colossians. 

“If you have risen with Christ, seek 
the things that are above . . . mind 
not the things that are on earth.” 
You have put aside immorality and 
evil desires, he said. Put away anger, 
malice, abusive and foul-mouthed 
utterances and lies. Conform your- 
selves to the image of the Creator and 
seek to grow in all knowledge and 
virtue. 

This conformity to the image of the 
Creator is shown by “a heart of mercy, 
kindness, humility, meekness, pa- 
tience.” You are to bear with one 
another and forgive one another “even 
as the Lord has forgiven you... But 
above all things have charity, which 
is the bond of perfection.” 





Maryjorié£ Houuican, a former 
editor of a trade-paper, reviews 


for various literary journals. 
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How is that charity to be shown? 
By our devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
rist. “Show yourselves thankful! Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you abun- 


dantly . . . teach and admonish one 
another by psalms, hymns and spiri- 
tual songs... ” 


Show yourself thankful to God for 
His mercy and His graces by being 
faithful and loving husbands and 
wives, by being obedient children, by 
being just and fair to those who work 
for you or to those whom you employ. 
And finally, show your gratitude to 
God by your zeal to share your faith 
with those outside the fold. 

This is your “Easter duty” as St. 
Paul explained it in the third and the 
beginning of the fourth chapter to 
the Colossians. It is also a good sum- 
mary of the lessons which the Epistles 
and Gospels will develop during the 
rest of the Church’s year. 

We begin this period of spiritual 
growth in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
As St. Athanasius said sixteen cen- 
turies ago, every gift which the Holy 
Ghost apportions to us has come from 
the Father through the Son. We bless 
and thank the Holy Trinity and the 
Undivided Unity, as the Church does 
in today’s Introit of the Mass, for all 
the mercies we have received and for 
the gifts that God has given us. We 
must not forget that these gifts or 
talents have been entrusted to us as 
to “stewards of the manifold grace 
of God” (1 Peter 4:11). We must at 
the end render an account of our 
stewardship. 

If we bury our talent in the ground 
until next Trinity Sunday, we can’t 
expect any increase. But if we resolve 
to make every week show a profit, 
then we need have no fear when we 
are summoned to account for our 
“Easter duty.” The blessing of Al- 
mighty God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost will descend upon us and re- 
main forever. JoHN J. SCANLON, S.J. 





THEATRE 











NEW FACES OF 1952, presented 
by Leonard Sillman at the Royale, is 
an entertaining ensemble of performers 
making their first appearance in a 
Broadway production, although sev- 
eral of them have displayed their 
talents in after-eleven-o’clock amuse- 
ment emporia not too distant from 
Shubert Alley. The entire production 
was devised and staged by John Mur- 
ray Anderson. Considering the ma- 
terial he had to work with, Mr Ander- 
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A Marmion anthology... 


SUFFERING 
with CHRIST 


OMPILED FROM Dom 

Columba Marmion’s major 
works — Christ in His Mysteries; 
Christ, the Life of the Soul; and 
Christ, the Ideal of the Monk —as 
well as from his letters of spiritual 
direction, these extracts contemplate 
Christ in His Person and in His 
work of redemption. Proceeding 
then to our share in that work as 
Christians, they probe multiform 
human misery and suffering, explain 
the conditions for its productiveness 
through union with Christ, prepare 
us even for death, the supreme trial, 
and preview our participation in 
Christ’s eternal glory. 


$3.75 
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son has knocked together a bright, 
breezy and diverting revue. 

The show’s faces are not only new 
but also bright and shining, and there 
are some promising talents among 
them. His script writers, however, are 
less promising than his song pluggers, 
gag men and dancers. The same is 
true of his semi-anonymous composers 
and lyric writers. When the perform- 
ers take hold of the anemic comedy 
and monotonous melodies, however, 
the revue momentarily becomes as 
lustrous and effervescent as freshly 
tmagined theatre. 

The essence of a correct revue is 
satire, and satire is a parasite art that 
derives its tang from the pungency of 
the host it feeds on. In New Faces the 
closest approach to authentic satire is 
the Lizzie Borden ballet and its ac- 
companying song, “You Can’t Commit 
Murder in Massachusetts,” based on a 
classic New England murder. Some 
soft-shelled critics have observed that 
murder is not a proper subject for 
satire. It probably isn’t. But the 
sentimentality and morbid curiosity 
that follow a sensational homicide, 
turning it into a circus, are proper 


material for satire; and the Lizzie 
Borden ballet is an amusing lampoon 
of our national tendency to convert 
a crime into a show. 

There is some noisier but less imag- 
inative buffoonery in a rough-house 
burlesque of Death of a Salesman, a 
delicious morsel for connoiseurs of low 
comedy. Aside from “Lizzie” and 
“Salesman,” as a Variety reporter 
would write, there is no fresh fun in 
New Faces, and it is doubtful if any 
of the songs will get caught in your 
ear. Definitely weak on the creative 
side, the revue is essentially a show- 
window for personalities. 

All the personalities on display are 
young, eager and talented. They in- 
vest the mediocre scripts allotted to 
them with their personal warmth and 
vivacity, lending them the appearance 
of originality, or at least of novelty. 
The fact that the performers are also 
the writers of most of the scripts 
merely proves that as authors they are 
precocious actors. Given a sketch by 
a seasoned writer like Abe Burrows 
or Betty Comden, they would burn 
up the stage. 

They do all right with the skits 
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they have written for themselves. 
While not a single one of the young 
people deserves a mark lower than B 
for his or her efforts, Ronny Graham, 
Alice Ghostly and Virginia de Luce 
earn A’s in all subjects. Eartha Kitt 
rates B plus, and probably could have 
made an A if she had been given more 
work or better material. 

Raoul Péne du Bois designed the 
sets and Thomas Becher selected 
proper costumes, especially for the 
gals. Dances and musical numbers 
were supervised by Richard Barstow, 
John Beal directed the sketches for 
drama. The gentlemen, one and all, 
were competent in their respective 
tasks. Authors, actors, designers and 
other auxiliary artists have combined 
their talents to promote what my 
neighbor, Miss Walsh, would call an 
entertaining family show. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











Up until now pictures about Com- 
munists have proved to be anything 
but howling successes at the box-office. 
(For the benefit of those who incline 
to attribute this circumstance to sinis- 
ter influences, it should be noted that 
by and large the anti-Nazi films of the 
World War II period were no better 
liked. The difference between the two 
situations lies in the fact that during 
the wartime boom moviegoing was so 
much more frequent and uncritical that 
even relatively unpopular pictures 
brought a return on their investment. ) 
Nevertheless Stalin’s fifth column con- 
tinues to suggest itself as an arresting 
subject for topical melodramas. The 
two under discussion this week are 
well worth the family’s attention. 


WALK EAST ON BEACON, pro- 
duced by Louis de Rochemont, is the 
contemporary companion piece to his 
The House on 92nd Street. The story 
concerns the attempt of Soviet agents 
to gain possession of a top-secret 
mathematical formula. (That is proba- 
bly a highly inadequate description of 
the momentous information in ques- 
tion, but whether for reasons of 
security or because of this observer's 
illiteracy in matters mathematical, the 
details seemed a little vague. ) 
Photographed in and near Boston, 
with a side trip to Washington, D. C., 
the film crosscuts the efforts of various 
groups of spies to achieve their purpose 
by blackmail, by Government infiltra- 
tion and finally by abducting the chief 
scientist (Finlay Currie) on the proj- 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





FOR SALE—Residence, 20 rooms, 7 baths, 
informal grounds, large space for build- 
ing, many conveniences, garages for 5 
cars, gardener’s cottage, barn. Especially 
suitable large family, institution, retreat, 
school. Studio building for classes, con- 
ferences or chapel. Must move, sacrifice, 
facilities. Box 7, Millwood, N. Y., or tele- 
phone Mt. Kisco 6-6465. 











t IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
' Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
| for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 

876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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ect, and devotes about equal footage 
to the F.B.I.’s effective countermeas- 
ures. 

As a consequence the story is very 
complicated and occasionally confus- 
ing, and has very little room for in- 
dividual character delineation. None 
the less, the theme has urgency, the 
production realism, the graphic exposi- 
tion of F.B.I. methods its usual fascina- 
tin; and the villains of the piece 
(recruited from the Broadway stage) 
have a chilling efficiency and dedica- 
tion which make them _ plausible 
enough for the storys purpose. 

(Columbia) 


HIGH TREASON is British and was 
put together by much the same group 
that was responsible for the electrify- 
ing Seven Days to Noon. Like the 
earlier film’s, its major premise is 
fanciful rather than real: it involves an 
attempt by subversives to destroy the 
important British power stations as the 
first step in a plot to seize control of 
the government. But, also like its 
predecessor, the picture invests the 
plot with a wealth of homely, corrob- 
orative detail which effectively sus- 
pends disbelief. 

Its wide-ranging battle of wits be- 
tween the plotters on one hand and 
Scotland Yard and Military Intelligence 
on the other is a conflict between 
acutely drawn individuals with per- 
sonalities, foibles and an intimate 
connection with everyday life. The 
viewpoint is broad enough to look 
compassionately into the domestic 
tragedy following on one man’s treason 
and relaxed enough to include some 
incidental humor. For example, the 
meeting of a modern music society 
which the comrades use as a front is a 
hilarious spoof of “arty” bohemianism. 
For all that, the excitement is intense. 

(Pacemaker) 


THE WILD HEART is a wild, Tech- 
nicolored tale about a fey creature 
(Jennifer Jones) part gypsy, part 
wanton, part innocent child of nature, 
part slave of superstition, who lives 
on the Shropshire-Wales border and 
is much more akin to the little animals 
of the field than to human beings. 
Aside from some difficulty with the 
west-of-England accent, Miss Jones is 
quite good at suggesting the charac- 
ter’s shimmering and vulnerable “out- 
of-this-world-ness.” But the story—her 
emotional involvement with a minister 
(Cyril Cusack) who was pure but 
lacking in worldly wisdom, and with 
a lord of the manor (David Farrar) 
who was just the opposite, and 
her final, symbolic-mystic-foreordained 
fate—resembles lurid trash more often 
than it does the tragedy of strange 
folkways. (RKO) 
Morra WALsH 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 





For schoolrooms, Libraries, Offices 


On approval, direct 
from factory at 
40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need them — Lund- 
strom bookcases grow 
with your classroom 
and office library. 
Sold direct only... 
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proval. You save Mid- 
dleman Profit. Avail- 
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MFG. CO. 
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Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA, 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 





Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 








HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established book publishers whose basic policy 
is to encourage new or unknown authors. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your religious or scholarly 
work, biography, poetry, novel, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet CA. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 w. 41st St., N.Y. 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Fr. Gillis replies 

Eprror: I regret that you have in- 
jected a dash of acerbity into your 
editorial “Fr. Gillis on AMERicA” (May 
24). No matter how much we may 
differ in our appraisal of Buckley’s 
God and Man at Yale, it would seem 
inadvisable that either of us should 
question the journalistic integrity of 
the other or suggest that his theology 
is unorthodox. 

You say: “relying on a publisher's 
handout is the kind of thing that 
causes raised eyebrows in journalistic 
circles.” That seems to mean—putting 
it more simply—that I have been guilty 
ot the sin of writing without having 
reaa. I assure you that before I wrote 
I kad not only read but pondered the 
AMERICA editorial for November 17 
and the book review of December 1. 
If I did not “advert” to those more 
complete expressions of your opinion 
on Mr. Buckley’s book, it was because 
I thought them fairly summarized in 
the “publisher’s handout.” 

He (the publisher) had quoted you 
accurately: [Mr. Buckley] “contra- 
venes Catholic moral doctrine as ap- 
plied to economics and politics on 
almost every topic . . . his own social 
philosophy is almost as obnoxious to 
a well-instructed Catholic.” 

For lack of space I did not go on 
to quote you further: “the trouble with 
Mr. Buckley is that he does not judge 
it [economics] in the light of Catholic 
social teaching”; that with “a great 
many well-intentioned American Cath- 
olics” he had fallen into a “camouflaged 
trap”; and that he and those “great 
many” have a “truncated understand- 
ing of Catholicism.” 

Having made that serious indict- 
ment you now go on to suggest that 
“Fr. Gillis’ views may be open to the 
same criticism we made of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s.” That comes close to an accusa- 
tion—or an insinuation—not only of 
ignorance of economics (to which I 
might perhaps plead guilty) but of 
unsoundness in the faith, which in 
theological if not in journalistic cir- 
cles causes much more than “a raising 
of eyebrows.” 

Finally the title of your editorial, 
“Fr. Gillis on AMEricA” is misleading. 
I did not write on AMEricA. My sub- 
ject was Mr. Buckley’s book, and in 
that book the chapters on academic 
freedom and on atheism in the secu- 
lar colleges. AMERICA was only one of 
the papers that—so it seemed to me— 
were so concerned about the pre- 
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sumable defects of the book that they 
failed to emphasize sufficiently the 
great good it has done for religion. 
James M. Gris, C.S.P. 
New York, N. Y. 


(The immediate issue between Fr. Gil- 
lis and this Review grew out of his 
charge, in a widely syndicated column, 
that its editors “had ignored or slighted 
Mr. Buckley’s report on atheism be- 
cause of their preoccupation with 
economics” and thus did “a distinct 
disservice not only to the author but 
to his prospective readers.” In our 
editorial reply (Am. 5/24) we recalled 
the fact that we had dealt with the 
Buckley charges against Yale on three 
different occasions: 1) in the editorial 
criticizing his defense of economic lib- 
eralism (Am. 11/17/51); 2) in a book 
review dealing exclusively with athe- 
ism, academic freedom, etc. (Am. 
12/1/51); and 3) in an editorial show- 
ing that the Yale report did not meet 
the Buckley charges regarding ir- 
religion and “collectivistic” economics 
(Am. 8/8). In the above letter Fr. 
Gillis assures us that he had read No. 
1 and No. 2., but he omits mention of 
No. 3. Our book review alone, as a 
matter of fact, was evidence enough 
that we were not so preoccupied with 
economics as to “ignore or slight” the 
charge of atheism. Our editorial on 
the Yale report, which Fr. Gillis does 
not mention, although it appeared a 
full two months before his column, 
dealt entirely with the charges he 
claims we “ignored or slighted.” All 
in all, we devoted more space to those 
charges than to Mr. Buckley’s defense 
of economic liberalism. We can only 
leave it to our readers, therefore, to 
decide whether Fr. Gillis was justified 
in thinking that “the more complete 
expressions” of our opinion of the book 
were “fairly summarized in the ‘pub- 
lisher’s handout’.” The latter, as quot- 
ed by Fr. Gillis, merely culled an 
excerpt from our first editorial—the 
one charging Mr. Buckley with de- 
fending an economic theory roundly 
condemned in papal encylicals. The 
issue, in our opinion, boils down to 
this: has it become a “distinct disser- 
vice” for a Catholic review to evaluate 
writings in terms of Catholic social 
teaching? Is it wrong to approve parts 
of a book by a Catholic, but to warn 
readers against being misled by other, 
quite erroneous, parts? We intended 
no “acerbity” in our reply, as we took 
it for granted Fr. Gillis intended no 
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“acerbity” in his very serious charge 
against us to start with. As for the 
scope of his column, we took pains to 
repeat his title and to indicate its full 
content. The fact remains that this 
Review was the only Catholic publi. 
cation singled out for criticism on the 
basis of an alleged “preoccupation” 
with economics. The Church’s social 
teaching is not directly a matter of 
“faith.” Still, if Fr. Gillis is not in 
sympathy with Mr. Buckley’s defense 
of economic liberalism, we believe he 
has raised doubts on this score and 
we are somewhat puzzled by his not 
clarifying his position on this question, 


especially since the Catholic World for | 


May has published an entire article, 
“God and Man and Mr. Buckley,” by 
Christopher E. Fullman, O.S.B., in 
line with our first editorial. Ep.) 


Critic of labor 
Eprtor: I have been a subscriber to | 
America for at least 30 years, and I 
think that this is possibly the second 
time I have written a line of criticism. 
You don’t seem to realize that just as 
capitalism was “riding herd” for many 
years, labor is doing exactly the same 
today. Many union men admit this. 

Three months ago I attended a 
private luncheon given to a group of 
about thirty businessmen by a pub- 
lisher who had made a tour of the 
country, interviewing prominent peo- 
ple. He had very recently interviewed 
a Mr. X (high Government official 
recently resigned) who confidentially 
said that his greatest concern for this 
country was “the stranglehold” that 
labor, in the persons of the big labor 
leaders—Philip Murray was specifically 
mentioned—had on this country. Con- 
gress and the President did not seem 
able to cope with it. 

America’s May 17 editorial “We 
agree, Mr. Olds” tries to discredit 
management. Its closing admonition ' 
—“the correlative of power .. . is 
responsibility’—could just as appropri- 
ately have been addressed to Mr. 
Murray. Epmunp A. Ross 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Vocation conferences 

Eprror: Apropos of the article “Vo- 
cations come from Christian families” 
(Am. 3/29), it occurs to me that a 
course in vocations might well be set 
up along the lines of Cana and pre- 
Cana Conferences. 

This course could describe the work 
of the secular priesthood and of the 
different orders of priests, brothers 
and sisters, the object of each and the 
qualifications required in candidates. 

Many could thus be turned to the | 
priestly and religious life. 

RoBERT J. TONERY 

Fort Dix, N. J. 
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-Schools and Colleges— 





DELAWARE————- 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
meaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 








FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


INDIANA 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultura) knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Musie, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis. riding, swimming. 


Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


St. Mary’s COLLEGE, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





SMART LAND. 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aeeredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
rses leading to Pater of Arts and Bachelor 
Liberal A 


Cou 
of Saeecs en rts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 


—— MASSACHUSETTS——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aeeredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


[aw ai 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


— 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTEp BY THE SISTERS oF CHARITY 


Found in. 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 








For information address 
Director of Admissions 





Convent Station, New Jersey 


Sa A PO 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard masons in Arts and Selene, - 


retarial cealiea. library por Mg fine oth, 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 
Cenducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 








CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th ‘st., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
a e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. In E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary ‘school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 


——— PENNSYLVANIA ——— 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
librarianship (A.L.A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A.S.M.Acc.), psychology, radio, 
science, sec’l studies, Social service, spe 
education, t teachi tary and second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 
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BOB SMITH GOES TO CO!ciS8 


OB SMITH attended a Catholic 

grade school and a Catholic high 

school. There he learned basic things 
about the world and about God. 

Yet, at 18, Bob knew he was im- 
mature, that he needed to know more 
about many things if he was to make 
his way in the world. But Bob also 
wanted to make sure that he would not lose 
sight of God while he filled his mind with 
more knowledge about other things. 

So, Bob went to college. And he chose 
Xavier University. Here he progressed in 
mathematics, history, literature, science, eco- 
nomics and other things. But he also learned 
a great deal more about God. What he came 
to know especially was that if God and the 
everlasting human soul are as real as the 
body and material things such as machines, 
then he could not study economics, chemistry, 
history, literature, or anything else without 
keeping God and the soul in the picture. 
Otherwise, his knowledge would be only 
partially true and so it could be very largely 
false and dangerous to him and society. 

While at Xavier Bob was in that period 
of life when every young man comes to grips 
with the big problems of life. Things that he 
thought about only once in a while he now 
thought through. What was he? Why was 
he? Where was he going? How was he going 
to get there? In the Xavier classroom, draw- 
ing on nearly 2,000 years of Christian think- 
ing on these questions, Bob found the an- 
swers. He found a philosophy of life. It was 
a safe and sane philosophy of life because 
it was true and four-square with Christ's 
teachings. 

Bob also found at Xavier that there is no 
conflict between science and God. Rather, 
the more he found out about the scientific 
wonders that man has discovered the more 
he became impressed with the wonderful 
harmony and order of God’s creation. The 
secrets unlocked were all put there by God. 


& 


Bob was impressed by the fact that 
his teachers, men of learning and 
excellence in their fields, were led 
to a deeper Christian faith as they 
studied and worked out problems in 
their special subjects. 

At Xavier, Bob also found happi- 
ness. That was a secret he didn’t 
know anybody had. But it was a simple thing. 
Bob learned, and it made sense after he had 
really studied it, that to be happy, a man 
must act the way he thinks and believes. 
Otherwise he will have a civil war going on 
in his soul and he will be unhappy. Bob’s 
philosophy of life—his thinking on the big 
questions of life—agreed with his Catholic 
religion, his belief. And because he was in- 
spired at Xavier to love Christ intimately 
and to pray to Him daily he found the 
strength to act as he thought and believed. 

As double insurance for happiness for his 
life after college Bob learned at Xavier the 
completely Catholic way to think about 
marriage, the family, business integrity, pro- 
fessional conduct, and the place of work 
and play in a man’s life. 

And because Bob also learned things that 
prepared him for a successful career in the 
community he knew that he could expect to 
be called upon for leadership in the com- 
munity. He was prepared for this because 
he had learned about true brotherhood 
under God, the place of his and the other 
fellow’s rights and duties, and about social 
responsibility. 

Bob was ready to give the answers of an 
informed Christian to the important ques- 
tions that touch the lives of every citizen in 
the community. 

Bob Smith is no fiction. In the last 121 
years, thousands of Bob Smiths have gone to 
Xavier University and were graduated into 
the community where their Catholic ideas and 
ideals have been felt in terms of a happier, 
more wholesome, more livable community. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
— CINCINNATI — 


Eighth in a series presented by Jesuit Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
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